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GOOD NEWS 


Once a month we revise our mailing 
list, changing the addresses of those 
who have moved, crossing off the names 
of those who have asked to have the 
paper discontinued, and entering the 
names of new subscribers. When we 
revised our list last month we entered 
thirty-nine more names than we crossed 
off. Will not our readers help us to 
continue this increase throughout the 
year ? 

Our rate to new subscribers is $1.50 
the first year. Any one who sends us 
two new subscribers at this rate may 
order a third copy sent free to any one 
who is not now a subscriber. Also, we 
will send Friends’ Intelligencer free for 
four weeks to any two possible sub- 
scribers whose names and addresses are 
sent us by one who is now a subscriber. 
As a postal card will secure the two free 
copies, we hope this offer will bring us 
many names. 


We have three prints 


of Percy Bigland’s famous pic- 
ture, “A Quaker Wedding.” 
These are photogravures from 
the painting, done in warm 
brown on heavy ivory - tint 
board. Size 17 by 23 inches, 
unframed. Price, 7.50 each, 


Also, one print of the original edition 
(1896), signed by Percy Bigland, framed, 
$20.00 An unusual opportunity for four 
Friends’ homes. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 








Ignorant and careless workmen 


_SINeUSMED 





Shorten the lives of many 
good watches. Why not 


see us first and save the 





extra expense and annoy- 
ance. Expert work here at 
fair prices. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches Diamonds, etc. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. 
50 VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS. 
Printed, but look like engraved. Boys and 
girls can get 50 free by getting orders. Send for 
sample. Henkel Card Co., 33 S. 16th St., Phila. 





ANTED.—A FRIEND, AND WORKING 

housekeeper, not afraid to drive, for a lovely 
home in the country, with two ladies; a widow 
with child from 5 yrs. to 16 not objectionable, 
school or business handy, Anna Comly Mode, 
Modena, Pa. 


ANTED.—A PLACE OF SERVICE, IN 

good home, for woman with two children, 

girl of eleven years, boy of.one month. A hard 

worker ; low wages. Address, Society for Organ- 
izing Charity, 4018 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—BY YOUNG WOMAN, POSI- 
tion as companion, in or near Philadelphia 
or Washington. Address, 558 N. 18th St., Phila. 


ANTED.—MOTHER’S HELPER, SUBURB 
town of 25,000; assist with children, plain 
sewing, light housework, other help employed 
Young person without experience satisfactory if 
intelligent and sympathetic with children. Salary 
$25 per month and expenses one way. Address, 
“Ohio,” care Intelligencer. 


FRIEND HAVING A PLEASANT HOME 

would like an elderly lady to board, or would 
care for partial invalid. M. D. Stokes, 106 Berlin 
Ave., Haddonfield, N. J 


EO. F. NASON, PASTOR PRESBYTERIAN 

Church, Wilmington, Delaware, conducts se- 
lect party, June 20, to Europe, eighty days, $750. 
Other tours under Christian Management and 
leaders from $250. 


BOARDING. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“1” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—- TRANSIENTS AC- 
commodated at reasonable rates. Good 
home table. Mrs. R. C. Bollinger, 1909 I St., N. W. 


WO FRONT ROOMS, COMMUNICATING 
or single, second floor. Ellen K. Leedom, 
1618 Green St , Philadelphia. 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa. 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, THIRD MONTH 2, 1907. 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


The following item from the Philadelphia pa- 
pers of a few days ago will be of interest to those 
who know Buck Hill and the Pocono region : 


TROLLEY TO THE POCONOS 

BETHLEHEM, Feb. 16.—Capitalists of 
Bethlehem, Nazareth and Stroudsburg are 
at work on a direct trolley line between 
Philadelphia and Delaware Water Gap. 
The nearest trolley road is now fourteen 
miles from this mountain resort. The new 
road will extend from Wind Gap to Say- 
lorsburg, thence to the trolley road now 
being built by Wilkes-Barre capitalists to 
East Stroudsburg and the Gap. 

It is to be known as the Stroudsburg 
and Wind Gap Street Railway Company, 
of which J. B. Williams, of Stroudsburg, 
is president. A power plant will be located 
at Pen Argy! 

At the present time the only way to 
reach the Monroe County summer resort 
is by train Last year, 110,000 visitors 
from Philadelphia, and 106,000 from New 
York registered in the Pocono Mountain 
and Wat r Gap resorts. The distance by 
trolley will be ninety-six miles, and round- 
trip fare $2 30, against 127 miles by steam 
cars and fare $5.20 


NOTICE. 


I will send a copy of my autobiography to any 
First-<day school, Young Friends’ association, 
monthly or preparative meeting library, belonging 
to our branch of Friends, on the receipt of thirty- 
five (35) cents to cover cost of postage and binding. 
This offer to hold good until 5th mo. Ist, 1907. 
Remittance may be made in postage stamps of 10, 
5, and 2 cents or postal money order. 


John J. Cornell. 


Park Place and Wilson Street, Baltimore. 


IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 


that can’t be beat. 


UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTES 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Eggs and Stock in large or small quantities 


Afton Farm, Yardley, Pa. 







FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
1413 Walnut Street 


wm High-grade securi- 
Fanshawe, ties for the con- 
Cadwalader & Co. || servative investor 









STEAMSHIP TICKETS AND FOREIGN TOURS 


Coast-wise 





tickets, routes, etc. J 
oughly to supply every demand. All Trans-4.tlantic, Trans-Pacific and 
Pines represented. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FRIENDS 


- 





You can be assured of careful and courteous attention to your steamship 
wants if you will allow us to secure accommodations for you. 
be glad to furnish a 


We shall 
information desired regarding hotels, railroad 


n 
twenty-six Years experience has fitted us thor- 


A Bartlett Select Tour furnishes the opportunity of “Travel free 
from care” to those who prefer party, to independent travel. 
fection of arrangements for quiet and unostentatious visits to the prin- 
cipal attractions of Europe, and relief from all worries and annoyances. 
Send for our free brochure—“‘ Information ’’ containing valuable sugges- 


The per- 


tions to all foreign travelers. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. 


EDW. C. DIXON, 
Presidert, 


532 Walnut St., Phila. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 


of one- 
making the price $1.50 per 


river a discount fourth from this rate, 


annum. 


To those who get up and forward 


will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 


sceribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUB, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP’’ PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


*,"TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 
Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


Good Words V. 
Evensong (verse) 


Divine Illumination 
(continued). 


Jesse Kersey and Other Early 
Friends of York County, Pa.. 

A Friends’ Asylum . 

William Taylor ‘ 

Message to English Suffragists 


What it #s to be a Liberal in 
Religion. 


‘“Enternational’’ Text Study 
Editorial : 
The Art of Forgetting 
Notes and Comments. 
The Policy 
Paper ji 
Yearly Meeting Work tor Pease 


of Our Friends’ 


The Indiana Liquor Case in Court. 
Centre Quartérly Meeting . 
Conference at Woodstown 

City Comradeship (verse) 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Notes and Announcements 
Educational Conference. 

Friends’ Seminary, New York. 
Abington Friends’ School 
Swarthmore College Notes. 
Friends’ Associations 
Calendar of Meetings, etc. 


“Clubs” we | 








LOGAN 


TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


OFFICERS 


TEMPORARY OFFICE 
ROOM No. 502 CROZER BUILDING 
1420 Chestnut Street 


Rowland Comly, 
President 


iugh MclIivain, 
1st Vice-Pres 


Richard S. Dewves 


2d Vice-Pres 


Walter H Lippincott 
3d Vice-Pres. Capital, $500 000 

William Bradway 
Trust Officer, 


Treas aud Sec'y Bell, Spruce 5270. 


Receives Money on Deposit 
Executes Trusts 
Manages Real Estate 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, 


DIRECTORS 


J. Gibson Mcllvain 
David kL. Lukens 
Richard S. Dewees 
Joseph E. Haines 
Chartes M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 


Surplus, $125,000 
Solicitor 


Keystone, Race 322 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


eee N. Y. 


Friends’ 
Home 
School 
for Boys 
and Girls 


min the in- 


S hill coun- 
try of 


College preparatory and intermediate grades. One 
year commercial course. Board and _ tuition, 
es per year (special rates to Friends). Write 
‘or catalog. 
MARY NICHOLS COX, D.Sc., Principal. 
CHARLES R. BLENIS, Superintendent. 


Swarthmore College’ 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Kindergarten pupils may be entered at this time 
for balance of term 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Telephone, @’ town S47—A. 


- Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 





A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary | 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- | 


cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Stenographer : 


Girard Building 
Telephone 





Send for catalogue. 


Visit this school and note the | 


GEO. B. COCK | 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 

A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 


FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a i guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Gunye ' School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
“Por catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Swarthmore 
Preparatory School 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Visit the School this fall or winter, in order to 
decide about school for next year. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


iS &Teach- Brintets 


E ARE taking orders for the better kind of printing, from many 


distant points 


Lying before us as we write this advertise- 


ment are orders for work from six or seven States: Central Penn- 


sylvania, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, 
York, New Jersey and Ohio 


Mississippi, New 
Letters accompanying the copy tell us 


the several writers have been referred to us by a satisfied customer 
in their community, or have seen specimens of our work which were 
satisfactory. Does the foregoing testimony contain a suggestion? 


29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. 


Both Phones. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 
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GOOD WORDS.—V. 


The bond of union amongst Friends lies in the 
community, not of opinions, but of discipleship ; 
it is emphatically within—at the quiet heart of 
things—not where the strife of tongues is heard. 

CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


EVENSONG. 


The embers of the day are red 

Beyond the murky hill. 

The kitchen smokes: the bed 

In the darkling house is spread: 

The great sky darkens overhead, 

And the great woods are shrill. 

So far have I been led, 

Lord, by Thy will: 

So far I have followed, Lord, and wondered still. 


The breeze from the embalmed land 

Blows sudden toward the shore, 

And claps my cottage door. 

I hear the signal, Lord—I understand. 

The night at thy command 

Comes. I will eat and sleep and will not 
question more. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson: ‘* Poems and Ballads.’’ 


DIVINE ILLUMINATION. 


By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON 


IN THE Friends Quarterly 
Examiner. 


II. THE MYSTICs. 


Although illumination of soul by an indwelling 
Divine presence is a general fact of religious con- 
sciousness, it takes different developments in 
different individuals, and plays different parts in 
their religious life. Those in whom it is so highly 
developed as to become predominant have usually 
been termed mystics, and in all ages such have ex- 
isted, and, in particular, have made themselves 
heard wherever in any nation the current religion 
tended to become petrified into mere formulae and 
observances. At such times, the name mystic for 
one who sought to bring back religion to the heart- 
felt reality of a primary personal faith in the un- 
seen has been used as nick-name; to many it still 
connotes a meaning conveying dis-esteem, as hint- 
ing at something of self-delusion or want of mental 
balance, some demission of reasoning powers, or 
extravagance of beliefs. But the very beauty of 
the religion of many of the so-called mytics has 
long ago taken the sting out of the appellation; 
one has only to think of Thomas a Kempis, or of 


Tauler, of William Law, or of John G. Whittier, to 
be grateful that such as these have lived. There 
are, of course, degrees in mysticism, and there are 
writers who would not bestow the term on all who 
maintain the possibility of direct intercourse, with- 
out any external media, with the Divine being, but 
would reserve it for those who regard themselves 
possessed of this direct intercourse as by some 
species of ecstatic identification or transfusion in 
which, during the period of ecstasy, the individual 
becomes in very truth ‘‘partaker of the Divine 
nature.”’ It is true that some mystics—the Apostle 
Paul foremost—have narrated experiences of such 
periods of ecstasy. But there are others in whom 
the experience has been, if less transcendent, of 
the nature rather of a gradual growth. All mystics 
agree in acknowledging the Divine Immanence 
or Illumination of Soul, which, taking possession 
of the individual more and more, brings his will 
more and more into conformity with the will of 
God, and so tends to identify him with God. But 
the unification or identification with God which 
thus mysticism holds up is not at all the sort of 
natural identification that Pantheism teaches. It 
is an identification which comes in only at the end 
of the spiritual progress; it is a terminus ad quem. 
‘*We lose ourselves in Heavenly Light’’ is one of 
the phrases to express this ultimate absorption into 
the Divine which is the goal of achievement. But 
there is no logical reason to restrict the term 
mystic to those who have pushed mysticism to ex- 
treme manifestations. 24 

Principal Shairp tells of Erskine of Linlathen, a 
Scottish Presbyterian, how ‘‘he spoke of the 
awful silence of God, how it sometimes became 
oppressive, and the heart longed to hear, in 
answer to its cry, some audible voice. And then 
he added: But it has not always been silence to 
me. I have had one revelation; it is now, I am 
sorry to say, a matter of memory with me. It 
was not a revelation of anything that was new to 
me. After it I did not know anything which I did 
not know before. But it was a joy for which one 
might bear any sorrow. I felt the power of love 
—that God is love, that He loved me, that He had 
spoken to me.’ ’’* 

Henry More, the Platonist, speaks of himself 
as having experienced ‘‘a most joyous and lucid 
state of mind, and such as is ineffable.’’ In his 








joy he describes himself as ‘‘incola caeli’’—an 


| *See Dr. Inge’s Studies of the English Mystics (1906). 
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inhabitant of Heaven. All these are true examples 
of an eminently sane and healthy mysticism. 

All sincere Christians who have attained to the 
point where they are able to see for themselves 
and are not dependent on second-hand narrations— 
all those, in fact, to whom God has ceased to be 
merely an external object and has become an in- 
ward experience are, strictly, mystics. They are 
not confined to any Church or sect—they are found 
in all; nay, if I mistake not, true mystics exist 
in religions older than Christianity, though it is 
with Christian mystics only that I am concerned. 

Mysticism is founded under many varieties. 
Failing a better classification, it may be found 
convenient to classify Mysticism under the heads 
of Poetical, Apocalyptic, Ethical, and Quietist. 

A poetical vein runs through the writings of 
most of the mystics. It is pronounced in Henry 
More, the Cambridge Platonist, in Thomas a 
Kempis (or whoever wrote the Jmitatio), and in 
many others. To say that anything is poetical is 
not to say that it is not true; but the poets live in 
a world of analogies and similes in which it is 
often difficult to disentangle sense from sound, or 
substance from semblance, and while poetry has 
its fascinations, it has its dangers. The poetic 
mysticism is apt to attract, on the one hand, those 
who have never felt the necessity of thinking out 
their beliefs in an earnest search after truth, and, 
on the other, those who, in doing so, have been 
terrified by the renunciations which that search 
demands, and have taken refuge in a less exacting 
atmosphere. 

The Apocalyptic variety of Mysticism, of which 
the writings of Swedenborg furnish the great 
example, though often mixed with the other 
varieties, must be discriminated. It was the re- 
mark of Spinoza that the ordinary religious man 
passes confidently from finite to infinite, and con- 
trariwise, without ever attempting to bring the 
two ideas together. But Swedenborg brings 
them together, not, as many mystics do, by trac- 
ing the transfusion of the infinite into the finite, 
but by the most wholesale and heterogeneous 
jumbling of them in confused rhapsodies, pouring 
out narrations of celestial visions the literalism 
of which is truly appalling to the devout spirit. 
Even at his best his confusion of physics and 
metaphysics, and his arbitrary and perpetual 
intrusion of both into purely spiritual regions is 
bewildering and unsatisfying. bo % 

Dr. A. Seth pronounces Swedenborg to be spirit- 
ualist rather that mystic, and adds: ‘‘ Accordingly 
his supernatural revelations resemble a course of 
lessons in celestial geography more than a descrip- 
tion of the beatific vision.’’ Personally I cannot 
read Swedenborg with any kind of satisfaction; 
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his visions strike me as the nightmares of a sou] 
of ardent piety and inadequate intellectual poise. 
The remaining schools of Mysticism I distinguish 
into Ethical and Quietist, not because either of 
these terms precisely conveys the meaning I desire, 
but because I can find no better. The mystics— 
the Christian mystics, at least—present sometimes 
a phase urging towards spiritual activities and to 
philanthropic and evangelistic work, at other 
times a phase of the contemplative order in which 
passivity takes the chief place. When, as not in- 
frequently is found, the inveterate tendency to the 
mind to mistake the means for the end breaks 
forth, and spiritual introspection is regarded as an 
end instead of a means, then mysticism begins to 
degenerate, and, instead of illumination of soul, 


we witness the tendency to a spiritual paralysis. 


Quietism is true and right, nay, even necessary, in 
its right place—that is, when alternating with in- 


tense spiritual activity. Repose of soul is as nec- 
essary as rest of body. But to the man who would 
have a healthy body, exercise is as necessary as 
rest. 
Temperament and surroundings, doubtless, favor 
the development of one or other phase. 


And the truest mystics give us both phases. 


Writers on mysticism speak in praise of Meister 


Eckhart, a learned German divine of the early 
fourteenth century, who appears to have been 
driven, by a revolt from the scholastic theology in 
which he had been nurtured, into the emotional 
and contemplative phase of religious thought. 
is described as the father of German mysticism, 
but, as none of his works have been translated 
into English, he is all but unknown to English 
writers. . 
ring of the mystic, but there is no confusion of 
thought between physics and metaphysics, and it is 
perfectly easy to discern where the word ‘“‘light’’ is 
used in its physical and where in a metaphysical 
signification. 


He 


. [In his writings is found] the true 


Meister Eckhart was the predecessor of Tauler, 


the preacher, and of the auther of the Theologia 
Deutsch. 
these men, since their writings are widely known 
in their English dress. 
passing reference be made to the Imitatio Christi, 
attributed to a Kempis, a treasury wherein devout 
souls, in whatever school of religion by training, 
find treasures of heart religion. 
and Eckhart make continual use of the scholastic 
term, ‘‘ the creatures,’’ 
created things,’’ and dwell on the necessity of leav- 
ing them behind in order to receive full illumina- 
tion. 


It is not needful to refer further to 


Nor need more than a 


. . BothaKempis 


meaning thereby‘‘ the 


This same thought appears, however, in its 


utmost intensity in the writings of Jakob Boehme. 
Boehme is to some extent an apocalyptic mystic. 
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His Aurora may well be set beside the Arcana 
Celestia of Swedenborg. But the work, entitled 
Der Weg zu Christo—‘The Way to Christ,’’ is of 
a very different order. It is divided into six 
books :—Of true Atonement; Of holy Prayer; A Key 
to Divine Secrets; Of true Resignation; Of the 
New Birth; and Of the Supersensual Life. This 
last is extremely beautiful. It consists of a dia- 
logue between a young disciple and his aged 
master. It has recently been republished by 
Messrs. Methuen in the Dialogues of the Super- 
sensual Life, the translation being that of Law, the 
author of the Serious Call. . 

It is not all whoappreciate these Dialogues of 
Boehme. The phraseology about the Creatures, 
and the transcendental turn of many of the argu- 
ments, are apt to give an unfavourable impression 
at first. Nevertheless the writings of Boehme pro- 
duced a great effect in his lifetime and after; they 
were studied by Sir Isaac Newton, and by Kant 
and Hegel, and profoundly influenced William 
Law. It is not quite fair to dismiss him, as Dr. 
Inge has done in his latest work, Studies of 
English Mystics, as ‘‘an illuminated cobbler.’’ 
He was a good deal more. 

From Boehme we pass to George Fox, the founder 
of the Society of Friends. If Fox, like Boehme, 
was not an educated man—he was, in fact, brought 
up to agriculture, shoemaking, and wool-dressing 
—he differed from him widely in being less philo- 
sophic, less transcendental, and much more prac- 
tical in his religious activities. His mysticism is 
of the ethical rather than of the contemplative 
order; the quietist element, which appears more 
in his later life, is attributed rather to his asso- 
ciates, Penington and Ellwood. He was himself a 
man of intense personal conviction and incessant 
ee 

The reference—often repeated—to ‘‘the crea- 
tures’’ suggests that Fox had taken his ideas 
either from Boehme or from Boehme’s predecessor, 
Eckhart. But there is no evidence that he had 
access to either. Indeed, as we have seen from a 
Kempis, the idea connoted by the term was in 
common currency. Nevertheless it is of some sig- 
nificance, though not, apparently, known to the 
biographers of Fox, that the earliest Quaker tracts 
were published in London by one Giles Calvert, 
the publisher of the English versions of the writ- 


ings of Boehme. 
(To be concluded. ) 


The only hope of preserving what is best, lies in 
the practice of an immense charity, a wide toler- 
ance, a sincere respect for opinions that are not 
ours.—P. G. Hamerton; quoted in the Bulletin of 
the Coming International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals. 
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JESSE KERSEY AND OTHER EARLY 
FRIENDS OF YORK COUNTY, PA. 
[From the York Gazette. ]} 


During the last half of the eighteenth century 
and the first half of the nineteenth century the 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, exercised a strong 
influence in the affairs of York county. 

William Kersey was one of the early Friends 
who crossed the Susquehanna river, and settled in 
the vicinity of Lewisberry, which was a noted 
centre for the settlement of English Quakers a 
century and a half ago. These early Quakers 
were men and women of the highest type of char- 
acter and a large number of their descendants all 
over the country have achieved distinction in 
various fields of activity. 

Three of the five commissioners, authorized by the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania to lay off York 
county, in 1749, from that portion of Lancaster 
county lying west of the Susquehanna river and 
east of the South mountains were Quakers. John 
Wright, one of them, owned the ferry across the 
Susquehanna river between the sites of Wrights- 
ville and Columbia. Several of his descendants 
became noted in American history. Thomas Cox, 
another of the Quaker commissioners, was an 
ancestor of Samuel S. Cox, of Ohio, known to 
political history as one of the ablest leaders of the 
Democratic party in congress for many years. 
Thomas Cox resided within the present limits of 
Warrington township. 

Nathan Hussey, who opened a ferry across the 
Susquehanna river above Goldsboro in 1738, had 
the privilege of transporting across that stream 
the pioneer Quakers who took up the fertile lands 
of Newberry, Fairview and Warrington townships, 
Obed Hussey of Baltimore, who invented the 
Hussey reaper and mower, a machine that was 
widely used between 1860 and 1880 in York county, 
was a descendant of Nathan Hussey. 

An ancestor of Senator Blackburn, of Kentucky, 
for a time lived in the upper end of York county. 
John Blackburn, one of the early court justices, 
was an English Quaker who favored the opposition 
to the English crown at the opening of the war 
in 1775. The Quakers by nature were non-com- 
batants. They opposed war just as the German 
Baptists and the Mennonites advocated the same 
principles during the Revolution, the War of 1812 
and the Civil War. Some of these people became 
known to history as fighting Quakers, the most 
noted of whom were General Greene, of Rhode 
Island, next to Washington the ablest soldier of 
the Revolution and Thomas Mifflin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who had the rank of major-general in the 
army and for nine years served as the first gov- 
ernor of his native state. Mifflin was a fighter by 
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nature. He was one of the chief instigators in 
the so-called Conway Cabal. He opposed Washing- 
ton during the war but Washington later appointed 
him to two or three high positions in military and 
civil life. Washington was one of the shrewdest 
politicians of his time. He sometimes controlled 
his opponents by appointing them to office. I once 
heard Simon Cameron say that Washington and 
Lincoln were the ablest politicians America had 
produced, for, said he, ‘‘a statesman is a politician 
who is dead.’’ Jt was probably the lack of 
political acumen on the part of Clay and Webster 
that caused them both to fail to reach the highest 
gift accorded to an American citizen, that of 
president of the United States. 

The old Quaker Meeting house on West Phila- 
delphia street was a center of interest and attrac- 
tion from 1755 to 1850. The yearly meetings were 
sometimes held in this building. Quakers came 
here from the valley of Virginia, from points 
down in Maryland and even from longer distances. 
Occasionally they would ride from North Carolina, 
where many Quakers had emigrated from New- 
berry, Fairview and Warrington townships after 
the Revolution. They frequently rode on horse- 
back, both men and women, west and south until 
the little meeting house was filled with these honest- 
hearted people who have given so much charm to 
the early history of the Keystone State. One of 
the places where many of them stopped was in the 
large boarding house of Daniel Ragan which, from 
1810 to 1835, stood on the site of the American 
house at the corner of Market and Newberry streets. 

One of the speakers whom the people of York in 
those days and up to the time of his death always 
crowded to hear was Jesse Kersey, the story of 
whose life is given in the following lines: 

Jesse Kersey, an eminent minister of the 
Society of Friends, was born at York, August 5, 
1768. His father, William Kersey, who was clerk 
of the York and Warrington meeting, was 
married to Hannah Bennett, daughter of Joseph 
Bennett, one of the first settlers in the vicinity of 
Lewisberry, this county. Jesse Kersey went to 
Philadelphia, in 1874, to learn the trade of potter, 
but was a constant and devoted student of sacred 
literature. In 1789 he became a teacher in Chester 
county: in 1790, he was united in marriage with 
Elizabeth Coates, moved to York and pursued his 
trade until 1794. The following year he travelled 
a distance of 1,700 miles in three months, through 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina, and until 
1804 spent most of his time travelling in America, 
visiting Friends and preaching. In the latter year, 
he visited England and Ireland, returned home in 
1805, and became a prominent preacher of the Phila- 
delphia Yearly meeting. In 1814, he visited the 
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South to investigate American slavery and the mode 
of deliverance from its evil consequences. On his 
return, he visited President Madison, to whom he 
presented his views on the subject, and was re- 
ceived by the president with great cordiality. He 
then continued his travels through Virginia, hold- 
ing meetings and discussing the great question of 
human bondage. On account of his kind and per- 
suasive manner, he was treated courteously even 
by his strongest opponents. He continued to preach 
until his death in Chester county, in the fall of 
1845. Jesse Kersey was a man of remarkable 
purity and simplicity of character, and is declared 
‘‘to have gone to his grave, with the benedictions 
of many thousands who knew him, and without 
the enmity of one living being.’’ He was a man 
of extraordinary endowments, and one of the 
ablest and most eloquent speakers among the 
Society of Friends. 

Immense congregations always greeted him on 
his travels, as his fame had gone before him. 
There was a dignity and nobleness about him that 
always commanded respect, and gave evidence of 
an exalted aim. Says an able writer ‘‘no more 
gratifying and impressive powers of eloquence 
have been heard inAmerica or England than those 
which proceeded from the lips of Jesse Kersey. 

GEORGE R. PROWELL. 


A FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
[From the The Friend, (Phila.).] 

The Philadelphia North American produces a 
severe arraignment of the conduct of Asylumns for 
the Insane in Pennsylvania; in the course of 
which it says:— 

“‘For any American Commonwealth such a record 
would be bad, but it is peculiarly discreditable for 
a State founded by a member of the Society of 
Friends. It is a part of the creditable history of 
that religious organization that, from the begin- 
ning, it has dealt with the insane folk humanely, 
along the lines of the law of love. 

‘““The Quakers at the first were as much ahead of 
the medical profession in their theory of the right 
treatment of mental disease as the best hospitals 
to-day are ahead of the worst in this Quaker State. 

“In truth, the men who have mismanaged and 
checked the progress of our hospitals for the 
insane have had no chance to offer the plea of 
ignorance. For, besides the Quaker history with 
respect to this matter, they had the opportunity 
to observe a present illustration and example of 
the Quaker method. 

‘‘The Friends long have maintained at Frank- 
ford, in this city, a hospital which embodies all 
their best principles and all the advanced modern 
theories with respect to the treatment of mental 
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disease. The hospital is pleasant to look at; the 
rule there is of mercy and kindness and gentle- 
ness, ‘and the results there are that the people get 
well when recovery is within range of possibility. 
‘‘Like all the beneficences of the Friends, this 
most noble one makes no noise and courts no 
observation. But it has been doing its work 
through all the years in which many of the public 
asylums have been outraging decency, plundering 
the treasury and cruelly wronging the patients.’”’ 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

[From a small booklet on ‘‘The Changed Warfare; Sol- 
diers who laid aside the Outward Sword and became 
Soldiers of the Cross’’; published by Friends’ Tract Asso- 
ciation, London, 15 Devonshire St., E. C., 2s. 8d. per 100.] 

William Taylor, who was born at Greenwich in 
1768, after working for several years in a pottery 
in which his uncle was a partner, owing to depres- 
sion in trade had to leave. Thereupon he enlisted 
into the army, and three days afterwards sailed 
with his regiment for the East Indies. He was in 
India during the war with Tippoo Sahib, and on 
one occasion had a very narrow escape. At the 
moment when the sword of his opponent was held 
upon his breast, a pistol shot from an English 
soldier brought the man off his horse, and William 
Taylor escaped. He was also at the siege of Ser- 
ingapatam in 1792. He remained in India about 
eight years, and the experience he gained during 
this period convinced him that in war there is a 
direct violation of the precept of Christ, ‘‘All 
things, whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them,”’ and that it is a 
system of robbery and outrage on a large scale; he 
was shocked, moreover, at the intemperance and 
licentiousness prevalent in the army. When about 
twenty-six years of age he obtained his discharge 
and returned to England. 

His conversion occurred after his return. Speak- 
ing a few days before his death of the circum- 
stances of his awakening to the importance of 
eternal things, he said, ‘‘I was sitting alone in my 
silence, in the house, when about twenty-seven 
years of age, and an awful sense of Divine things 
came over my mind. This wasa visitation of God’s 
Spirit; and it led me to seek a Saviour.’”’ 


MESSAGE TO ENGLISH SUFFRAGISTS. 

The officers of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, of which Anna H. Shaw is 
president and Alice Stone Blackwell secretary, have 
sent the following letter to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Women’s Political and Social Union of 
England: 

‘*The suffragists in America have read with the 
keenest interest the reports in the press of your 
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efforts to secure a hearing and vote from Parlia- 
ment upon the vital question of woman suffrage; 
and we, the officers of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, wish to express our 
cordial sympathy with your object, our admiration 
of your earnestness and self-sacrifice, and our in- 
dignation for the brutality with which you have 
been treated,as well as for the unworthy and inter- 
minable delays by which a minority in Parliament 
has been able to hinder the will of the majority 
from taking effect. 

‘Our hearts go out to you in your courageous and 
unselfish devotion to a great principle, and we be- 
lieve the severity of the government will have the 
effect of arousing the indifferent and convincing 
the undecided, and that it will hasten the day of 
your full enfranchisement. 

‘*May your brave hearts be sustained and wisdom 
granted by that Power which in all ages has called 
into service those who were worthy to be the fore- 
runners and martyrs for truth’s sake!’’ 


WHAT IT IS TO BE A LIBERAL IN 
RELIGION. 

[From the Christian Register, by Charles W. Wendte, 
General Secretary of the International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers. ] 

Our Boston International Congress calls itself a 
Congress of Religious Liberals. This term ‘‘lib- 
eral’’ has so often been misunderstood and misused 
that a proper understanding, a right definition of 
it, should accompany this selection of a name for 
our meeting. 

What is it to be a liberal in religion? 

1. Certainly, a man is not liberal simply because 
he holds advanced or radical opinions. Whether 
he is liberal or not will depend upon the spirit in 
which he holds them. If that spirit is narrow, un- 
sympathetic with others’ thought, scornful, intol- 
erant, and irreverent, such a man is not a liberal. 
He isa bigot, no matter how freely he has dis- 
carded the traditional creeds or how vehemently 
he denounces the authority of pope. council, 
church, or priesthood. 

On the other hand, a man who still clings to 
these, who accepts the old dogmas and cherishes 
the traditional forms of piety, if he displays a 
broad and kindly temper towards those who differ 
from him in opinion, if he is ready to believe in 
others’ sincerity, and is charitable toward their 
views,—if, in a word, he is ‘‘reverent towards 
others’ reverence,’’ that man is a liberal, no matter 
how orthodox his creed may be. 

For it is not the holding of this or that set of 
opinions, however advanced, but the spirit in 
which they are held, which marks the true liberal. 
It is a-great misfortune for the cause of free 
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thought in religion that this is not more generally 
recognized by the advocates of a rational faith. 
The mistaken notion widely prevails among them 
that a man is liberal simply because he is opposed to 
orthodox forms of belief. The man who vehement- 
ly denounces the inherited traditional creeds and 
institutions of Christendom, and ridicules and 
heaps scorn upon those that uphold them, usually 
justifies his course on the ground that he is a 
liberal. 

And yet, if our contention be true, he is simply 
a narrow, prejudiced, intolerant fanatic only,—a 
fanatic for free instead of conventional religion. 
Both types are equally unlovely and harmful to the 
cause of true religion. 

2. But now it should be added that, if zeal for 
advanced views in religion doesn’t necessarily 
constitute a liberal, neither does indifference to 
all religious views. Here we touch upon another 
mistaken notion current among free-thinking 
people. Such will often tell you that a man’s creed 
is of no importance. It is his conduct by which 
he must be judged. Indeed, it is almost a cant 
form of speech to say, ‘‘It dosn’t matter what a 
man believes, so that his life is right.’’ But this 
is a mere sophism by which we deceive ourselves. 
It will not do thus to underrate the importance of 
intellectual opinions in religion. What a man 
believes really has a great influence on his char- 
acter and conduct. If you were about to employ a 
physician, you would not say that it didn’t matter 
what school of medicine he belonged to, what 
theories of disease he held, or what he believed 
the therapeutic effect of his remedies to be. If 
you were seeking a farmer to take charge of your 
ranch or orchard, you would not think that his 
opinions about soils and crops and methods of 
cultivation would make no difference in his con- 
duct of your affairs. 

Why, then, should it be supposed that a man’s 
religious opinions will have no influence on his 
moral life? 

No life can be right if the interior convictions 
and principles of action which guide that life are 
not right. Our life, in a true sense, is only the 
expression of our beliefs. The Scripture says 
truly, ‘‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ 

We conclude, then, that to be liberal is not to 
hold this or that set of opinions. It is not to 
antagonize other people’s opinions. It is not, 
finally, to have no opinion at all. Liberalism is a 
temper, an attitude of the mind,—a disposition of 
the heart toward truth. Liberalism is the suprem- 
acy of the spirit over the letter in religion. It is 
the mind in a’state of growth, and is thus distin- 
guished from orthodoxy, which is the type of a 
mind that has stopped growing, which accepts 
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finalities in religion and claims that its opinions 
are infallible. 

Liberalism recognizes that all opinions are more 
or less fluctuating; but it clings all the more firmly 
to the interior principles, the great central con- 
victions which determine the character of indi- 
viduals and people. 

What are these principles? One of them is that 
we may trust the veracity of the human reason, 
that a divine thought rules the universe, and our 
human thought is its faithful reflection. Our 
reason does not, indeed, teach us everything; but 
so far as it does, it is trustworthy, and it goes 
far enough to give us a true interpretation of 
nature and a right philosophy for the ordering of 
our lives. 

Liberalism furthermore affirms that all thought 
is free, that to attempt to cramp it into dogmatic 
formulas, and thus arrest its growth, is a crime 
against nature and animpiety against God. The 
true liberal recognizes that there should be progress 
in religion as in all else. He keeps his mind open 
to every influence that will increase his knowledge, 
enlarge his mind, and improve his character. He 
seeks to grow as the plant grows, as the tree adds 
layer to layer, as the whole creation develops the 
ever-increasing purpose of its Maker. Ina word, 
the liberal thinker is an evolutionist in his phil- 
osophy. He believes with the poet,— 

‘*Through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 


And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns.’’ 


The true liberal maintains, moreover, that while 
belief profoundly affects conduct, yet conduct in 
turn is the true test of belief; that mens’ deeds 


reveal and justify, or condemn their creeds. He 
holds that thought is good, but life is better, and 
that he is most likely to lead a noble life who has 
the clearest vision of truth and is most faithful to 
his ideals. 

Once more, liberalism believes in sincerity in 
matters of faith. It fearlessly utters its honest 
convictions. It abhors cowardice, it depreciates 
mental reserve, it despises hypocrisy. It speaks 
the truth fearlessly, but it speaks it in love. For 
love is the universal solvent which melts even the 
rigidity of dogma and tradition. No mind can be 
truly free which entertains a hateful, scornful 
spirit against another mind. The true liberal not 
only tolerates, but loves his fellow-man. He is 
charitable to their intellectual errors and sympa- 
thetic with their endeavors after truth. He rev- 
erences their reverences. He knows how gradual 
is the change from one set of opinions to another. 
Therefore, he is not impatient with error, if it be 
error held in the spirit of truth. The only unpar- 
donable sin in his eyes is uncharity,—a loveless 
heart, an intolerant mind. 
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This is our answer to the question, ‘‘What is it 
to be a liberal?’’ These are the liberal things 
which the liberal devises and by which he shall 
stand. This is the true interior spirit of Christ- 
ianity ‘‘The hour is come when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth.”’ ‘‘The spirit of truth shall lead you into 
all truth.’”’ It is the teaching of Paul. ‘‘Where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’’ ‘‘Serve 
the Lord in newness of spirit, and not in oldness 
of the letter.’’ Finally, it is the prevailing tem- 


per and purpose of our International Congress of 
Religious Liberals which declares with the poet:— 


‘*The seekers of the light are one,’’— 


‘*One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God, — 


‘*The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death, — 
The life that maketh all things new.’’ 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 
1907. Lesson No. 10. Third month 10th. 


ISAAC A LOVER OF PEACE 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God.—Matt. 5 :9 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Genesis 26 : 12-25. 


Before the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
Lot was warned by angels to flee from the city. 
He tried to persuade his sons-in-law to go with 
him but they did not believe the city would be de- 
stroyed. So he took his wife and his two un- 
married daughters and fled to the mountains. The 
tribes known as the Moabites and Ammonites are 
said to have been descended from these daughters. 
Abraham journeyed toward the South and dwelt 
for a time in Gerar. Here, when he was a hun- 
dred years old, his son Isaac was born. Sarah 
had never felt kindly toward Hagar and Ishmael, 
and when Isaac was perhaps a year old she com- 
plained that Ishmael mocked her, and demanded 
that he and his mother should be sent away. 
Abraham did not want to do this, but when he was 
assured by God that Ishmael would be the father 
of amighty nation he gave bread and water to 
Hagar and let them depart. 

Abraham and his tribe dwelt side by side with 
Abimelech and his people. Abraham had dug a 
well which Abimelech’s servants strove for. When 
the two rulers found this out they made a covenant 
to dwell in peace one with another. This well was 
called Beersheba; a town afterward arose in its 
neighborhood. 
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When Isaac became a young man Abraham 
thought that God wanted him to make a burnt 
offering of his only son. Much as Abraham loved 
Isaac he felt that he ought to give him up if God 
required it, and Isaac loved his father so dearly 
that he was willing to be sacrificed. But just as 
Abraham was about to make the sacrifice an angel 
of the Lord called out to him to withhold his hand. 
He looked behind him and saw a ram caught in 
the thicket by its horns, so he spared Isaac and 
placed the ram upon the altar. 

Sarah died when Isaac was thirty-six years old. 
Four years afterwards Abraham sent his servant 
to the city of Nahor, where his kinsmen dwelt, to 
seek a wife for Isaac, as he did not wish him to 
marry a Canaanite woman. The servant went on 
his mission and returned with Rebekah. When 
Isaac and Rebekah had been married twenty years, 
twin sons, Jacob and Esau, were born to them. 
Fifteen years later Abraham died, aged 175 years, 
and was buried beside Sarah in the cave of Mach- 
pelah. 

According to the custom of those times Isaac 
went from place to place, prospering wherever he 
went, and increasing his flocks and herds. Our 
lesson finds him in the land of Gerar, digging 
again the wells that had been closed by the Philis- 
tines after the death of his father. Twice when 
he had dug a well the herdsmen of Gerar claimed 
it, because there was not water enough for all. 
Each time Isaac quietly left them in possession, 
and when he dug the third well he was allowed to 
use it in peace. 

Again we have an example of a victory gained 
by non-resistance. There are countless instances 
of victories such as these, but as they were won 
quietly without bloodshed we find very few of them 
recorded on the pages of history. In the lives of 
the early Christians and the early Friends it was 
the common practice to return good for evil. For 
a time the meekness of these followers of Christ 
was rewarded by persecution, but in the end the 
victory was theirs. When any one says to-day that 
it is impossible to practice the teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount, it may be that he has never 
really tried it. The lesson for us in this story of 
Isaac is that we should seek, not to maintain our 
rights, but to do right. 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Abraham’s Charac- 
ter. Peaceful Victories. Should a person sacrifice even 
his children for righteousness sake ? 

QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—What 
became of Lot’s wife (Gen. 19 : 26)? Tell the story of 
Hagar and Ishmael in the desert (Gen. 21 :14-19). Tell 
the story of Rebekah at the well (Gen. 24 : 15-28). Why 
and to whom did Esau sell his birthright (Gen. 25 : 29-34)? 
What were the names of the wells that Isaac dug ? What 


do these names mean? Who had the best of it—Isaac, or 
the herdsmen of Gerar ? 
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THE ART OF FORGETTING. 


On general principles good memories are greatly 
to be desired, but in some cases the happiness of 
men would be greatly increased by the aid of dis- 
criminating forgetfulness. Emerson once wrote 
of Lincoln ‘‘He had a heart as great as the world, 
but there was no room in it to hold the memory of 
a wrong.’’ Perhaps the ability to forget the per- 
sonal detraction, the opposition and adverse crit- 
icism heaped upon him, and in time of need to call to 
his country’s aid political foes and personal critics, 
was one of the chief elements of strength of this 
great American. For his attitude of mind seemed 
to be not that of a soul that could magnanimously 
grant forgiveness, but that of setting aside all per- 
sonal differences as too trivial to be thought of 
when the great things of life were in question. 
We all sometimes need a like forgetfulness. It is 
not enough to feel that though such a person has 
wronged and misunderstood us we forgive him. 
While we cherish the memory of the wrong it im- 
pairs the sweetness of the soul’s life. It is only 
when we put away the memory of it as too trivial 
and unworthy to find a place in our thoughts, that 
we realize the perfect fruits of forgiveness. We 
often find good people who seem almost to take 
pride in saying ‘‘I hold no ill will against such a 
person, but I cannot forget his unkind words or 
action on some occasion.’’ This is self-righteous 
forgiveness. The great soul forgets that it has 
aught to forgive. It is wonderful how we always 
eulogize the dead! When the thread which holds 
the immortal part of us in contact with the world 
of sense is broken, a kindly hand seems to wipe 
out the record of the imperfections of the dead, 
and give him back to us in the image of his noble 
qualities and best achievements. Petty feuds and 
personal disagreements seem so insignificant in the 
presence of the great leveler of all ranks; strife 
and bitterness, envy and evil speaking seem so fool- 
ish and profitless. We have pleasure in going back 


jn retrospect over the life whose transition has 
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come, and seeking out the pleasant memories, the 
admirable qualities; the loving deeds. Why need 
this process of forgetting so often linger till death 
intervenes? Why do we not see the best in people 
as we move among them and work with them, 
putting aside as soul dwarfing the thought of their 
mistakes and imperfections? We do not mean 
that business judgment of men’s capacity and 
ability shall be suspended, but that the same 
beneficent processes of forgetfulness of wrongs 
and criticism which habitually overtake our minds 
after a person’s demise, should begin earlier, so 
that we may reap the advantages in this present 
life. 

As things are shut out from our physical vision 
by distance or the intervention of other objects, so 
may an analogous process consign to oblivion the 
things we do not want to remember. If a man says 
firmly ‘‘I will forgive and forget,’’ and keeps his 
mind steadily on this intention, he will have the 
same success that awaits the unskilled bicycle 
rider, who seeing a stone in his path, fixes his eye 
upon it and resolves to avoid it. He is tolerably 
certain to encounter the obstacle which he had de- 
cided to avoid. The art of forgetting injuries, 
criticism or unkindness consists of building up be- 
tween ourselves and these memories a succession 
of kind deeds, a chapter of pleasant and helpful 
intercourse which will effectually shut out the 
old unpleasant feeling, and as we doso, by a subtle 
alchemy, the old feeling will pass away. We do 
not learn to love our enemies by avoiding them, 
thinking about their short comings and con- 
gratulating ourselves upon our forbearance toward 
them, but by really making them our friends, after 
which we have of course forgotten them as ene- 
mies. 

The recollections of our childhood come back to 
us replete with happy memories. Its little sorrows 
and mistakes and disappointments grow dim with 
time, and are never in the foreground of the pic- 
ture. Is it not possible for this happy providence 
of nature to abide with us through maturity and to 
largely banish from memory the hard days and un- 
comfortable experiences of life, leaving our ret- 
trospect mainly composed of the happy and help- 
ful influences which have shaped our lives? A wise 
application of the art of forgeting would take from 
many a life its sense of disappointment, would set 
us free to work with larger hope in the present, 
and make the pathway toward the lengthening 
shadows of the sunset, beautiful with reflected 
memories. 


A recent editorial in the Philadelphia Ledger, 
which magnifies the activities of organizations 
opposed to woman suffrage, has this significant 
sentence: ‘‘The suffrage question may with safety 
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be left at this time to woman herself, and she is 
settling it.’’ The editor who wrote this was wiser 
than he knew. The annual convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association 
just held in Chicago was larger than ever before, 
the financial receipts were greater than in any 
previous year, and more women were granted full 
suffrage in 1906 than in any other one year during 
the last half-century. In Italy woman suffrage has 
been discussed in the Chamber of Deputies and the 
question referred to acommittee for investigation. 
Signor Luzatti, former Minister of Finance, spoke 
earnestly in favor of the extension of the franchise, 
saying that if in England women had not been per- 
mitted to exercise political functions that country 
could not have had two of its greatest sovereigns, 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria. 


THE POLICY OF OUR FRIENDS’ PAPER. 

I have been greatly interested in the articles— 
on amusements—published, this year, in the 
Intelligencer,—and the comments thereon editorial 
and contributorial. 

It is not my purpose to enter into the discussion 
of the topic,—it seems to me that this has been 
presented forcibly, logically and conscientiously by 
the writers whose views have been given, and the 
Editorial ‘‘Work, Play and Pastime,’’ I think, 
most admirably sets forth the conclusion of the 
whole matter. 

What I desire to impress upon the minds of 
Friends is the value of this ‘‘Open Court,’’ estab- 
lished in the Intelligencer, in which any Friend, 
who speaks from the heart, can obtain a hearing, 
and defend his cause. Our representative religious 
Journal differs, as it consistently should from 
the papers of other religious bodies, in that it has 
no ‘‘creed’’ to constrain its utterances. It is not 
expected that it should print that only which an 
ecclesiastical body shall declare to be sound. It 
pays a due regard to ‘‘freedom of conscience.”’ 
It recognizes, theoretically at least, no human 
authority as the ultimate standard of Truth. A 
noble tribute to this openness of judgment is 
shown in recent years in the publication of an 
increasing number of papers, essays and addresses 
giving expression to the views of living members, 
especially of the younger ones, of our religious 
Society. 

The Intelligencer is this meeting thé needs of 
the generation that in the future is to do the work 
of the Friends. Let us trust to their faithfulness 
to intuitions, let us have faith in their integrity to 
Truth,—and above all, let us hope that they will 
not walk exactly in our footsteps. The law of 


Light and Life is growth. 
New York. 


Wo. M. ‘JACKSON. 


o 
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YEARLY MEETING WORK FOR PEACE. 


The Peace section of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee is doing some 
valuable propaganda work. It has arranged to 
have the subject of Peace presented by some 
Friend before the various Ministerial Associations 
in Philadelphia. 

Recently Dr. Jesse H. Holmes was given a most 
cordial hearing by the Presbyterian Ministers in 
their meeting held every Second-day morning. A 
feature of this gathering was that Dr. Holmes, and 
two other Friends of our branch, were given the 
courtesy of being made associate members of the 
association for that day, and were given the free- 
dom of the meeting. 

On the 18th inst., by the action of the above com- 
mittee, Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, of Boston, ed- 
itor of the Advocate of Peace, and probably the 
foremost peace specialist in this country, addressed 
the Baptist Preachers’ Association, and was given 
a most enthusiastic hearing. Dr. Trueblood gave 
a most interesting account of the growth of the in- 
ternational peace movement, and especially the 
work of the Interparliamentary Union, and of the 
coming Hague Conference. A very general ap- 
proval of Dr. Trueblood’s statements as to the folly 
of war and the wisdom of settling international 
disputes by a permanent court of arbitration, was 
exhibited by the preachers present. 


THE INDIANA LIQUOR CASE IN COURT. 


In the article last week, ‘‘Can the Courts Kill 
the Liquor Traffic?’’ it was possibly intimated that 
William Jennings Bryan approved the groundwork 
of the case under consideration. That we under- 
stand, is an incorrect conclusion. He expressed 
doubt as to the successful issue of the contention, 
as to the unconstitutionality of all license laws. 

An interesting feature of the case is that the 
liquor men have declined to take an appeal from 
the decision of Judge Artman. Whether this action 
was inspired by the belief that the stand taken by 
the judge would be sustained by the higher court, 
or whether the motive was to produce delay in the 
progress of the case to the court of last resort, does 
not appear. 

The present situation, as a matter of course, 
makes it necessary for the victors in the recent 
case to bring another, and trust that it will go on 
to the higher court. It is even intimated that it 
may be necessary to bring a case in a court of such 
known hostility to radical treatment of the liquor 
traffic, that the decision will be against the tem- 
perance people, when they would take the case to 
the higher court on appeal. It stands to reason 
that the end of the matter can only be reached by 
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getting a decision from the United States Supreme 
Court as soon as possible. 

If the final decision should sustain Judge Art- 
man, to the effect that the state cannot license 
the sale of liquor for beverage purposes, it would, 
as a matter of course, eliminate the monetary and 
mercenary feature from the liquor question. That 
is, it would remove that attitude of friendliness 
towards the legalized and tolerated liquor traffic, 
based largely on its returning a large revenue to 
the government. That alone would very much 
simplify the liquor issue. 

HENRY W. WILBUR. 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at Unionville, 
Centre Co., Pa. (Bald Eagle) Second month 16th to 
18th. The attendance from subordinate meetings 
was not as large at this time as we sometimes 
have; but the meetings were well represented. 
The meeting of Ministers and Elders, and Centre 
Q. M. First-day School Association held their ses- 
sions Seventh-day afternoon. 

The Association exercises consisted of reports 
from the different schools, literary exercises (ex- 
cellent recitations and selections) and a discussion 
upon the question, ‘‘How are we to explain to our 
own children and others why we do not teach a creed 
in our First-day schools?’’ This was opened by 
Samuel D. Eves, from Centre, after which the dis- 
cussion became general, taking a wide range, and 
left the question not very well cleared up; how- 
ever there was much said that will assist each in- 
dividual to work out in practice a solution of the 
question. 

Two meetings were held on First-day, our regular 
meeting for worship at 10 a.m., and a: meeting at 
3 p.m. under the auspices of the committee on 
Philanthropic Labor. Our hearts were made glad 
at these meetings, as well as in the business meet- 
ing on Second-day, by the presence of our dear 
Friends, O. Edward and Anna W.. Janney from 
Baltimore. 

In the morning meeting Dr. Janney appeared in 
supplication, and spoke from the St. James text, 
‘*Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.’’ In the afternoon he spoke to a 
much larger and very appreciative audience, upon 
the subject near to his heart, ‘‘Our Boys and Girls.’’ 
His remarks upon this occasion were very happily 
tempered to suit an audience not much used to be- 
ing addressed upon the subject of purity,and many 
appreciative remarks of approval were spoken 
after adjournment. 
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The devotional period of our business session on 
Second-day was occupied by Lucretia M. Way and 
O. Edward Janney in counsel and exhortation to 
the ‘‘brethren.’’ In the business meeting all the 
representatives answered to their names; two of 


‘these representatives are over 80 years old and had 


come 75 or 80 miles to attend, with the mercury 
hovering around the zero mark every morning. 
There were also two other Friends in attendance 
throughout the several sittings that are 85 years 
old. 

The Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles reported some labor performed that has 
born fruit. The attention of Friends in the differ- 
ent counties was called to the fact that the last 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting appointed a committee 
of three Friends from each state represented in 
its membership, including the District of Columbia, 
to look into the matter of demoralizing practices 
now in vogue at our state and county fairs and 
other places of resort, and we were exhorted to be 
on the alert as the season approaches to use our 
influence with the officers who have control of 
these fairs, and in every possible way, against 
gambling and all demoralizing practices. This 
committee must report to next Yearly Meeting; 
they desire the co-operation of Friends and others 
in the matter, and request reports upon existing 
conditions; what influences are brought to bear 
upon the evils complained of, both for and against, 
and with what results. West Branch Friends 
(Grampion, Pa.) informed this meeting that in 
Clearfield County, Pa., they have side-tracked the 
race-track gambling with all its attendant evils. 
The farmers of that county have organized and 
hold a clean agricultural fair every fall. It is a 
place of instruction as well as entertainment for 
everybody, and is appreciated and well supported. 
This organization now gets the $100 paid by the 
County Commissioners for the support of county 
fairs. 

The time of holding Centre Quarterly Meeting at 
Half-Moon (Centre) in next Ninth month has been 
changed for this session only from the first Second- 
day, to the second Second-day in Ninth month, 
being Ninth month 9th instead of Ninth month 2d, 
as the calendar has it. This was done to accom- 
modate the meeting of ‘‘the Central Committee of 
Friends’ General Conference’’ which is dated for 
Eighth maenth 31st, to Ninth month 2d, 1907, at 
Fishertown, Pa., (Dunnings Creek.) I. U. 


And above all, don’t let us think that we have no 
duties to others because we still have many dif- 
ficulties of our own.—E. Richard Crossin The 
Friend (London). 
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CONFERENCE AT WOODSTOWN. 


The eleventh in the series of Week-End Confer- 
ences which have been held during the past year 
gathered at Woodstown on the 16th of Second 
month. A departure was made from the general 
custom of three sessions during the day, Woods- 
town having but two, afternoon and evening. The 
attendance was gratifying, and helped to maintain 
the record already established for these confer- 
ences, that of large and lively interest. 

Joel Borton was chairman of the conference, and 
Sue H. Coles, who had directed the efficient com- 
mittee that arranged for the gathering, acted as 
secretary. Friends were present from Salem, 
Swedesboro, Mickleton, Mullica Hill, Woodbury, 
Moorestown and Trenton, in New Jersey, and also 
from Philadelphia. 

The conference opened promptly at half past 
two, with appropriate words of welcome from the 
chairman, after which Mary H. Whitson, of the 
Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, read a sug- 
gestive paper on ‘‘The Opportunities of Friends.’’ 
This was followed by a general discussion. 

Florence H. Tittensor, of Trenton, expressed the 
opinion that in meeting matters, as well as other 
things, we always find time to do what we really 
desire to do. But in our service for the Society 
we must make the matter a chief concern. 

Edwin A. Holmes, of Mickleton, thought that 
one of the great opportunities for Friends was the 
working out of a free gospel ministry. Suppress- 
ing helpful thoughts is repressing our testimony 
in this particular. He thought a mistake had been 
made in conveying the impression that service in 
our meetings should be, or must be, taken up as a 
burden, on the other hand such service should be 
taken up freely and gladly. Much discouragement 
has been presented to many helpful people by older 
persons telling them they had begun their meeting 
service too young. 

The chairman suggested that under this topic 
we might consider what should be done for those 
who do not attend meeting. It was suggested 
that they should be visited, and informed of its 
value and its need of them. 

Jane Rushmore expressed a belief in the right 
kind of proselyting effort, and said that one thing 
to do is to try and make the meeting worth attend- 
ing. 

The topic, ‘‘Standards of Living,’’ first, as re- 
gards Business, was presented in a paper by Ellis 
W. Bacon, of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. He thought the whole standard could be 
set along the line of the simple loving of one’s 
neighbor, and that it would settle many matters as 
to the conduct of both employer and employee. 
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William C. Coles, of Moorestown, N. J., was 
quite sure that men have become generally law 
honest. That is, they pay their bills, but are not 
above taking advantage of small technicalities, by 
which a reduction is assured not because it is just, 
but for the reason that it dosn’t pay for the cred- 
itor to go to law about it. He thought that there 
should be more friendliness and common interest 
between employer and employed. The wage worker 
is now almost always on the defensive, and this 
would disappear if the gulf between the employer 
and the employed could be removed. The desire 
to get something for nothing, he thought the great 
mischief maker in fixing our standards to-day. 

The topic of ‘‘Standards of Living’’ as regards 
Recreation was presented by Jane P. Rushmore, 
of the Star Centre Settlement, Philadelphia. 

As work is the normal condition of men, both 
rest and recreation should be a preparation for 
work. Recreation, however, is not pleasure, that 
should come with the work itself. Neither is recre- 
ation mere diversion, but is rather a restoring 
process. The kind and extent of our recreation 
she thought should be determined by three con- 
siderations: First, can we afford the time for it; 
second, can we wisely and justly spend our money 
in that line, and third, can we afford the effect it 
will have on ourselves and our neighbors? In the 
matter of time for recreation if it invades upon 
rest or work, it had better be revised. On the 
monetary side it is a matter of income, and what 
one really ought to do with his money. No more 
money should be put into recreation than can be 
gotten out of it. If it robs necessaries and com- 
forts in the home, or of the saving for the rainy 
day of life, the matter at that point also needs re- 
vision. Regarding its effect on the person, if 
recreation tends to lower thought, it surely needs 
revision at that point. If it does not add to the 
fullness and usefulness of our lives, it is harmful. 
She expressed regret that of late, in discussing 
the matter of recreation, so much attention had 
been given to the three things, card playing, danc- 
ing and the theatre. A broader view of the ques- 
tion is needed. 

Emily R. Kirby, of Woodstown, expressed ap- 
proval of Jane Rushmore’s position, and expressed 
the hope that the Society would not lower its 
standards in the matter of recreation. 

William C. Coles felt that shorter hours of labor, 
with the regulation of social and other conditions, 
so that recreation could not and would not contain 
sources of danger, was vital to the situation. 

Mary H. Whitson bore a strong testimony 
against the time worse than wasted in the recrea- 
tion of reading, spending the time on trivial, silly 
and demoralizing literature. 
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Sarah Jane Heritage, of Mickleton, spoke of the 
value there is in learning to get pleasure and joy 
out of work. 

Rachel M. Lippincott, of Mullica ill, thought 
that the matter of recreation should be determined 
very largely by the temporary and incidental con- 
dition of the person. That at one time a certain 
line of reading seemed to rest or relieve the bur- 
dened or depressed condition, and a certain kind 
of recreation appeared helpful, which at other 
times might not be indulged, because not necessary. 

The visitors were entertained during the inter- 
mission in the homes of the Woodstown Friends, 
and then assembled three quarters of an hour be- 
fore the evening meeting, for a most enjoyable 
social mingling in the meeting house. At eight 
o’clock Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore, deliv- 
ered an address on ‘‘Whittier; His Person, His 
Principles and His Poetry.’’ Following the address 
various persons in the audience responded with 
short voluntary quotations from Whittier, adding 
very-much to the pleasure and profit of the eve- 
ning. 


WILSON.—In Altoona, Pa., Second month Ist, 1907, to 
Jesse Shalleross and Maude Neff Wilson, a son, who is 
named Robert Comly Wilson. 








DEATHS. 


COOK.—After a short illness of about eleven days, Susan 
Cook passed away at the home of her daughter, Sarah 
Brush, 43 Highland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. She was the 
daughter of Steven and Sarah Kester and was born Ninth 
month 26th, 1824, at Boston, N. Y. About 1847 she was 
married to Jacob C. Cook, and after nearly five years of 
married life she was left a widow and thrown upon her 
own resources. With her usual energy and ambition she 
went in 1859 from Buffalo to Macedon Center, N. Y., for 
the purpose of educating her daughter, and niece, Julia H. 
Searing, now of Arkansas City, Kan. She returned in 
1874 to Buffalo, living with her daughter until her death, 
which occured First month 3lst, 1907. 

DOWNING.—First month 23rd, 1907, at the home of 
her daughter, Matilda J. Underwood, near Harveysburg, 
Ohio, Jane W. Downing, in her 94th year. Services from 
the residence and Friends’ Meeting House at Waynesville, 
Ohio, on the 27th. Interment at Miami Cemetery. The 
following sketch of her life is from a_ local paper: 

Jane W. Underwood Downing was born in York county, 
Pennsylvania, Second month 13th, 1813. Her father and 
mother, Zephaniah and Hannah Underwood, removed with 
their family to Bald Eagle Valley, Centre county, Penn- 
sylvania, when she was a young girl. She had a birth- 
right membership in the society of Friends, which she 
loved, and was a diligent attender of meetings, at times 
appearing in the ministry. She was greatly attached to 
her people, and a most devoted, obedient child to her 
parents. 

On Fourth month 11th, 1838, she was married to Jacob 
Downing, of Half Moon Valley, Centre county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to whom she was a most loving and faithful wife. 
Nine children blessed the union, but only five lived to 
adult age. Hanna M., the oldest child, departed this life 


































CITY COMRADESHIP. 


Face on face in the city, and when will the faces end? 

Face on face in the city, but never the face of a friend; 

Till my heart grows sick with longing and dazed with the 
din of the street, 

As I rush with the thronging thousands in a loneliness 
complete. 

































Shall I not know my brothers? Their toil is one with mine. 
We offer the fruits of our labor on the same great city’s 


: in Fifth month, 1894, leaving four surviving children, 
shrine. Rebecca S. Merritt, Maria M. Romine, Matilda J. Under- 

They ieaiaias as I am weary; they are happy and sad | wood and Joseph J. Downing, the youngest of the family, 
with me; 


who with nine grandchildren and six great-grandchildren, 
mourn the loss of this devoted mother and grandmother. 

Jacob Downing, the husband and father, departed this 
life on Sixth month 9th, 1862, which was a great bereave- 
ment to his wife, but she rallied to the task before her, 
holding and managing the farm with ability. In Third 
month 1868, she disposed of her property in Centre county, 
Pennsylvania, and with her family came to Ohio, residing 
in the neighborhood of Harveysburg, up to the time of her 
death. She was a member of Iiiami Monthly Meeting, 
and for a number of years held tke position of Elder. 

Jane W. Downing was not only a loving, indulgent 
mother, and kind neightor, but she possessed a brilliant 
mind, and a memory almost unsurpassed. Being a great 
reader, and having a store house of knowledge gathered 
through her long life, made her a most interesting con- 
versationalist. She was greatly interested in the temper- 
ance cause, being a member of the W. C. T. U. 

As the years dropped gently on this beloved mother, 
they wove a tie of affection, between her and her children, 
that was almost inseparable. It the closing scene of this 
long and useful life, she was surrounded by every earthly 
comfort, and in the midst of sorrowing children and grand- 
children, the curtain dropped, and a noble soul took its 
flight to the better world. 

FLINN.—Near Marshallton, Del., on Second month 2nd, 
1907, Thomas W. Flinn, in the 59th year of his age. 


And all of us laugh together when evening sets us free. 





Face on face in the city, and where shall our fortunes fall? 

Face on face in the city,— my heart goes out to you all. 

See, we labor together; is not the bond divine? 

Lo! the strength of the city is built of your life and 
mine. 
















—Anna Louise Strong. 

































BIRTHS. 


GRISCOM.—William B. Griscom, Jr., First month 7th, 
1907, son of William B. and Mary L. Griscom, of Atlantic 
City, N. J. [This notice of birth is repeated, it having 
been wrongly placed in last week’s issue. ] 

HOLMES.—Near Moorestown, N. J., Second month Ist, 
1907, to George L. and Mary Leeds Holmes, a daughter, 
who is named Helen. 

KELLETT.—On Sixth day, Second month 15th, 1907, at 
Fallsington, Pa., to William J. and Nancy (Holden) 
Kellett, formerly of England, a son who is named Chester 
Holden Kellett. 

TOWNSEND.—At Langhorne, Pa., First month 26th, 
1907, to Arthur Paul and Marion Paxson Townsend, a son, 
Horace Paxson Townsend. 
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Interment at Hockessin Friends’ burying ground. Although 
not a member of the Society of Friends, he was a devoted 
attender of meeting at Fourth and West Sts., Wilmington, 
Del., and will be greatly missed from many Friendly 
gatherings. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Friends’ meeting at York, Pa., was attended on the 10th 
by Robert Pyle of West Grove, who spoke from the 
thought : 

‘*So many Gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind, 

Is all the sad world needs.’’ 

He spoke of the great necessity of real kindness in the 
world,—a kindness which leads us into a larger service 
for God, and for our fellowmen. He compared each life 
to an electric power plant. The great power is everywhere 
and under proper conditions, and centralized, becomes an 
element of real practical value. 

In the First-day school, which followed, the subject of 
the lesson was, ‘‘Jesus and John the Baptist.’’ In connec- 
tion with the lesson the following questions were under 
consideration: ‘‘Does contentment mean inaction?’’ and 
‘*What constitutes might ?’’ 


The Peoples’s Recorder, an eight-page paper, published 
weekly in the interest of the colored race, at Orangeburg, 
S. C., devotes a large part of its issue of Second month 
16th to a description of the work done by the Schofield 
School. The paper contains nine cuts of the buildings 
and industries of the school, with several short descriptive 
articles. Nearly the whole of the first page is filled with 
an appeal to the negro farmers of the state to attend the 
Annual Session of the Schofield School Farmers’ Conference. 
This conference, which has grown to be a very important 
gathering, was organized twelve years ago. In addition 
to the large annual gathering, an agent is sent out during 
the summer months to lecture to the farmers and organize 
local farmers’ conferences. 

As a result of the good work it has done it the past, 
Schofield School now has a fund of $14,000 for a girls’ 
dormitory. Of this amount $6500, given by several 
generous friends of the school, was in the hands of the 
trustees when an appeal for $7000 was made to Andrew 
Carnegie. He promptly agreed to give this sum on condi- 
tion that the amount be increased to $7000. When this 
became known Isaac H. Clothier contributed the needed 
$500 and the fund was completed. 





Last First-day at West Philadelphia Meeting, 35th and 
Lancaster Ave., in addition to the regular attendance, 
many strangers were present, filling the meeting house. 
In the morning Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore was 
present and spoke on ‘‘The Creative Power of Man,’’ the 
text being ‘‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.’’ His message was impressive 
and helpful. 

At the meeting at 8 o’clock in the evening Jno. J. 
Cornell of Baltimore, Md., brought a loving message to 
Friends who crowded the meeting and galleries,. ‘‘The 
spiritual growth of the material body’’ was the thought 
germ. Along Bible lines he counseled his friends to cul- 
tivate and grow in Patience, Virtue, Knowledge and 
Charity. After each of the meetings the evidence of 
social mingling and good fellowship was an encouraging 
sign of friendly growth. The membership committee of 
the meeting feel encouraged at the marked, increasing 
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attendance of West Philadelphia friends. Between six 
and seven hundred was the attendance of the day. 





Partly worn shoes and coats suitable for children from 
7 to 15 years are very much needed for several colored 
children, boys and girls, who, on account of the lack of 
them, cannot attend the First-day school of Spring Street 
Mission. Donations of the same will aid both the children 
and the work of the school. 

Sixty-six pupils of various ages are now enrolled, the 
attendance being about 40. Sessions of this department of 
the mission are from 3 to 4 o’clock. Through the week 
the Head-worker, Anna M. Titus, is in charge. Visitors 


are always welcome. ELLWoop HEACOcK, Supt, 1223-25 
Spring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Would it not be well to insert a notice in this weeks’ 
issue asking our different Quarterly Meetings to send pro- 
tests against the enormous Military and Naval display at 
Jamestown, the same being contrary to the enlightened 
and peaceful doctrine being promulgated in this 20th 
century of peace on earth and good will to all men? 


ABEL MAHAN. 





A Friend writes from Salem, Ind., that Ellwood Trueblood 
is very feeble, so much so as to miss meeting occasionally. 
Also that Mary Overman is improving slowly, and with 
assistance car walk two blocks to visit a neighbor. 





Joseph Swain, the president of Swarthmore College, 
announced last night (the 23rd) in his opening remarks at 
the nineteenth annual dinner of the Swarthmore Club of 
Philadelphia, in the Belleveue-Stratford, that a large 
donation would shortly be received by Swarthmore Col- 
lege from an alumnus. Mr Swain would not disclose the 
name of the donor or the amount of the donation, which 
will not be made public until the gift has been formally 
accepted. Justice William P. Potter, in his address on 
‘“*The Quaker Plan for World Peace,’’ traced the efforts 
for universal peace back to the plan for world peace pro- 
posed by William Penn as early as 1663. ‘‘The funda- 
mental principle on which William Penn’s peace plan was 
based was that justice should be substituted for power,’’ 
said Justice Potter. ‘‘That principle has not been improved 
upon by any of the more modern peace advocates.’’ ‘‘Free- 
dom and Responsibility’? was the theme of A. Mitchell 
Palmer’s address, and Franklin S. Edmonds spoke on 
‘*Civic Righteousness. ’’ 

Walter Clothier acted as toastmaster and Howard 
C. Johnson was chairman of the Dinner Committee. 

Phila. Public Ledger. 

Mary Travilla of West Chester, Pa., attended the meet- 
ing at West Phila. Meeting house, 35th and Lancaster 
Ave., on First-day, Second month 24th. Her message, 
‘*No Man liveth to Himself—Worship in Spirit and in 
Truth,’’ was intently listened to by a large gathering 
of Friends who filled the meeting house. Many Friends 
and others, strangers to the meeting, were present. The 
increase of interest and attendance is most encouraging as 
about fifteen hundred is the record for the 
attendance. 





months’ 





A conference under the care of Salem Quarterly Meet- 
ings’ Philanthropic Committee will be held in Woodstown 
on Fourth-day evening, Third month 6th, at 7.30. An 
address by Henry W. Wilbur will be given on the subject, 
‘*What should a Citizen do with his Citizenship?’’ 

An invitation is extended to all to attend the conference 
and the Quarterly Meeting the following day. The Meeting 


of Ministers and Elders will be on Fourth-day at 3 p.m. 
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Joseph S. Walton, of George School, Pa., has expressed 
his intention of being present at First-day Meeting, 17th 


and Girard Ave., on the 3rd, at ll a.m. Friends are asked 
to see that this notice is circulated among all within the 
sphere of influence of the meeting. 


THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 





EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The Committee on Education of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing will hold a conference at Friends’ Seminary, New 
York (226 E. 16th St.) on Seventh-day the 2nd. The 
subject of the day’s disscussion will be ‘‘The Child’s 
Choice versus Adults’ Authority.’’ At the first session 
from 3 to 5 p.m. this subject will be taken up as it con- 
cerns the studies of the school; particulary the elective 
system in the preparatory school. 

In the evening from 7.30 to 9.30 the matter of discipline 
in the school (and the home) will be taken up; whether 
to suggest the right conduct and leave the decision to the 
child, or to give commands that will be enforced. 

Supper will be served between the sessions, at 6 p.m. 





FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 


LECTURES FOR 1907. 

Second month 23, Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell 
University: ‘‘How to Read’’—or, the advantages of a 
sympathetic study of the past. 

Third month 16, James B. Carrington of Scribner’s 
Magazine: ‘‘American Illustratiors and their Work,’’ 
including methods of reproduction in black and white and 


in colors. Illustrated with slides. 

Fourth month 6, Professor T. P. Gordy, of New York 
University: ‘‘Thomas Jefferson.’’ 

Fourth month 27, Charles F. Underhill: ‘‘The Merchant 


of Venice,’’ a Reading. 


And to begin with, on Seventh-day Second month 16th, 
TABLEAUX arranged by Miss Elizabeth Fisher. 

Lectures in the Meeting House, E. 15th St., Tableaux 
in the Gymnasium, Rutherfurd PI. All at 8 o’clock 
p.m. Single Admission, 50 cents. Tickets for the course, 
including Tableaux, $1.50. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


The students of Abington Friends’ School gave an 
entertainment consisting of recitations, songs, selections 
on the piano and debate on Second month 22nd, beginning 
atl p.m. The selections were mainly patriotic or in 
some way suggestive of National affairs in England and 
America. 

In the group of English recitations Dorothy Baldwin 
recited ‘‘Ready, ay Ready’’; Sidney Herkness, ‘‘The 
Barons Bold’’; Marie Ten Broeck, ‘‘Eviction’’; Bessie 
Walker, ‘‘London Bridge.’’ In the group of American 
recitations Sarah Brooke recited ‘‘When the Great Gray 
Ships Come In’’; Clark Pearson, ‘‘The Aged Stranger’’ ; 
Harry Watts, ‘‘The Recruit’’; Josephine Sydenham, ‘‘The 
Men Behind the Guns.’’ The piano selections were rendered 
by Verna Ballinger, Marie Caldwell, Emma Shugard, 
Josephine Sydenham, and Bessie Bew and were selected 
from compositions of Holst, Mozart, Heller and Stone. 
An exercise ‘‘The Minute Men,’’ by twelve small boys 
consisting of recitations and marching with flags, brighten- 
ed up the programme. 

A leading feature of the meeting was the debate on the 
question, Resolved, that the system of government in 
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England is better than that in the United States. The 
affirmative was maintained by Herbert Moon and Drew 
McIntosh and the negative by Chester Ambler and George 
Hallowell. The chief line of argument on the affirmative 
side was a comparison point by point of the various 
features of the two governments and a bringing out of the 
strength and general efficiency of the English system in 
comparison with the many defects inherent in the American 
system. The negative side endeavored to show that the 
government of England was directly responsible for the 
Caste system in vogue, and that Caste was directly 
responsible for the poverty and general degradation of the 
lower classes in England, while in the United States 
where Caste does not prevail under governmental recogni- 
tion there is equal opportunity for all. 

The judges were John C. Roberts, Israel H. Ely, and 
Edwin S. Hollowell. 

The decision of the judges was in favor of the affirma- 
tive. 

The meeting closed by the audience and the school joining 
in singing ‘‘ America.’’ 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Swarthmore was recently favored by a visit from 
Benjamin Trueblood, who addressed an appointed meeting 
in the Meeting house on First-day, Second month 17th, 
under the auspices of the Philanthropic Committee of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting. He was also present at the 
regular meeting in the morning and spoke to the students 
on some ethical and moral auspects of the Peace Problem, 
while his address in the afternoon took up some of the 
practical workings of the Hague Tribunal. 

The Annual College Oratorical contest for the Delta 
Upsilon prizes was held in Parrish Hall, Second month 
fifteenth, and resulted in a tie for first place between 
Aubrey Crewitt and Amos Peaslie, third prize being 
awarded to Eugene Underhill. These three men will now 
constitute a team to meet Dickinson College in a dual 
oratorical contest to be held at Swarthmore, Third month 
eighth. 

It is with a feeling of deep sorrow that we note the 
death of Mrs. George A. Hoadley, who passed away last 
week at her home in Swarthmore, Mrs. Hoadley has 
always been a most active friend of Swarthmore, not. only 
as the wife of Professor Hoadley, vice-president of the 
college, but formerly in the capacity of a teacher in the 
language departments of the college. A mass meeting of 
the students was held just before the funeral, and resolu- 
tions of sympathy were drawn up and sent to the family. 

The College Lecture Course for the season of 1906-07 is 
now completed with the exception of the final number. 
This will be held on the evening of Third month fifteenth, 
and will consist of reading from her own works, by Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. The tickets for this single lecture will 
be fifty cents, and all friends of the college are invited. 

The Young Friends’ Association will meet as usual on 
next First-day evening at 7.30. Dr. Joseph S. Walton 
will deliver the lecture of the evening on the subject 
‘*Spiritual Liberty.’’ 

College work was suspended for one day last week in 
memory of Washington’s Birthday. sa result, it was 
necessary for the literary societies to postpone their 
regular meetings until this week. 

Hon. W. P. Potter, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, is now giving a course of lectures on Inter- 
national Law at Swarthmore. The lectures are held every 


Second-day evening at 8.00 o’clock and about one hundred 
students are taking the course. The following topics are 
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included: I. Historical Development of International Law. 
II. Sources from which derived. III. Parties—States and 
their essential attributes. IV. Peace and the Normal 
Relations of States to each other. V. Rights and duties 
of States in time of war. VI. Rights and Duties. of 
Neutral States. VII. Arbitration. x 

The general attitude of Judge Potter throughout the 
course is to emphasize the fact that stability of govern- 
ment, comfort of the people and economy of administra- 
tion would be greatly increased by passing from the reign 
of force and arms to the reign of law and reason. 


A. dF 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


TRENTON,N.J.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ 
Association was held in the lecture room of the meeting- 
house Twelfth month 17th, 1906. Florence H. Patterson, 
the newly elected president, entered upon her duties. The 
secretary, Margaretta T. Hendrickson, was not present. 
Carrie Bamford read an excellent paper by Alice Hall 
Paxson entitled ‘‘The Child in the Home and First-day 
school.’’ This paper threw out many good suggestions for 
both parents and teachers, which brought forth many 
interesting remarks. The second on the program was a 
paper by Francenia Cubberley ‘‘What should be the 
attitude of Christian people toward the Morman elders 
now visiting our city?’’ Jennie Horsnal answered the 
question ‘‘Should the Literary and the Friends’ Associa- 
tion be merged into one?’’ She thought not, the one 
requiring lighter and more entertainment, while the other 
more serious thoughtful articles. After some little busi- 
ness and a short quiet, the meeting closed. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The Plymouth Friends’ 
Association met on Second month 10th. The meeting was 
opened by Annie F. Ambler, who read the 13th chapter of 
Hebrews. A report of the Philadelphia Friends’ Associa- 
tion was given by several different members. They said 
the meeting was exceedingly interesting and that everyone 
took an active part. A recitation was given by Eliza 
Ambler entitled ‘‘As ye Sow.’’ Ellis W. Bacon, of 
Philadelphia, read an excellent paper on ‘‘Brotherhood.’’ 
The topic for discussion, ‘‘What should be a Friends’ idea 
of simplicity in dress,’’ was opened by Helen C. Livezey. 
A general discussion regarding this topic followed. Ellis 
Bacon gave us the evolution of the Quaker bonnet. A 
letter from the ‘‘Friends’ Press Association of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting’’ was read. It was decided to appoint a 
committee, when something objectionable appears in the 
papers to take immediate action. A paper from the 
Committee for Advancement of Young Friends’ Associations 
was read. Benjamin Smith was appointed to answer this 
communication. Lewis Mammel, who had just returned 
from the West, gave an interesting account of different 
Friends he had met. The meeting dispersed to meet 
Third month 10th. E. E P., Secy 


NEWTOWN, PA.—A regular meeting of the Junior 
Friends’ Association was held First-day afternoon, Second 
month 8rd. The subject ‘‘Negro Suffrage’’ was discussed 
with much interest. In a talk on the ‘‘History of Re- 
construction’’ Bernard Walton reviewed the attempts of the 
Government after the close of the Civil War to bring the 
rebellious states back into their proper relation and at the 
same time to adjust the rights and powers of the freemen. 
Mary Smith Wilson’s paper was read, which dealt with 
the nature and work of the ‘‘Ku Klux Klan,’’an outgrowth 
of the dark reconstruction period. ‘‘Suffrage Regulations 
in the States,’’ was the subject of a paper by Gertrude 
Groff. She glanced back to remind us of the conditions in’ 
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Africa from which this voting mass had come; showing that 
the Southern States probably dealt wisely with their great 
problem by placing restrictions upon the negro ballot. 
The suspicion and misunderstanding which resulted only 
made the work more difficult. A general discussion fol- 
lowed the regular program. Next month’s program will 
deal with the subject of ‘‘Negro Education,’’ which is of 
such practical interest to all of us. 

MARGARETTA PASCHALL, Secy 

SHORT CREEK, O.—Short Creek Friends Association 
was held at Emerson, Ohio, in the afternoon of Second 
month 16th, 1907. After a brief silence the president 
opened the meeting by reading the 15th chapter of St. 
John. The secretary being absent, Erie E. Fox was 
appointed to fill the vacancy. Twenty-one members 
responded to roll call, by repeating suitable quotations or 
Scripture texts. 

The committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year 
reported by naming the following Friends, who are duly 
appointed to serve: For president, Charles F. Branson; 
first vice-president, Edgar A. Berry; second vice-president, 
William R. Clark; secretary, Florence Clark. 

On our regular program a selection was read by Esther 
J. Fox, entitled ‘‘The Master’s Touch.’’ Anna S. Evans 
read a poem, ‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers,’’ and Margeret C. 
Clark read an article, ‘‘Success,’’ which says the great 
men, the men who are successful in the truest meaning 
of the word, are not those who merely amass great wealth, 
but who do the most for the benefit of humanity. 

The question for discussion was ‘‘The Military Features 
of the Coming Jamestown Exposition.’’ Jane H. Moore 
opened the subject by reading an editorial from The 
American Friend, entitled ‘‘A Symptom and a Protest.’’ 
Mercy G. Hammond read an article from The Independent 
on this subject in which the writer laments the fact that 
the military display favors war rather than peace. 

Adjourned to meet in Fifth month, at Concord. 

ERIE E. Fox, Secy. for the day 

SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association con- 
vened on the 10th with Walter W. Ely presiding and Ethel 
Fell secretary. After silent devotion the president read 
the Scripture lesson. Ethel Fell read a communication 
from the Press Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
wherein it is urged that all members show their desire for 
pure literature by watching closely the public press and 
sending letters of disapproval when objectionable matter 
appears, by personal visits to editors and approval of what 
is pure and clean. 

Fanny Cunningham and John S. Williams read excellent 
poetic and prose selections, paying high tribute to the 
tender, kindly heart and manner of Abraham Lincoln. 
Three articles which had appeared in the Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer were read by Agnes B. Williams and Margaret A. 
Lownes. These were the opinions of Maud E. Rice of 
Newtown, Pa., Elizabeth B. Thatcher of Philadelphia, 
and Clement A. Griscom of New York, concerning amuse- 
ments. That the same topic had been considered by the 
two appointees was simply a coincidence, which however 
proved very effective, as three views of the subject were 
presented, each one meeting with approval from members 
present. Carroll B. Price discussed current events. 

MARGARET A. LOWNES. 


BYBERRY, PA.-—-The Friends’Association was held 
Second month 3rd, at the meeting house. In the absence 
of the president, Charles Randall presided. The 104th 
Psalm was read by Jas. Bonner, Jr. The first item of 
business was the presentation of a letter sent out by the 
Philanthropic Section of the Friends’ General Conference 


* 
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to all Monthly Meetings, and which had claimed the at- 
tention of Byberry Meeting and had been referred by it to 
the Association, which thus seems to be the right arm of 
the meeting. The subject was discussed by Edwin K. 
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suggestions with a view to bringing before the next meet- 
ing a plan whereby some good may be accomplished along 
the proposed lines. Those named were Edwin K. Bonner, 
Caroline J. Atkinson and Anna J. Hawkins. 

The date of having a lecture by Eleanor Wood was dis- 
cussed, and it was finally decided to have it on the after- 
noon of Third month 24th, at the meeting-house, all to 
see that publicity is given. 

An original paper by Gertrude Tomlinson was then given, 
entitled ‘‘The Little Things of Life.’ Remarks followed by 
Nathaniel Richardson and Russell Watson. A selection 
was then given by Rachel Knight—Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s 
‘After Awhile.’’ Arabella Carter then read a_ short 


paper in answer to the question ‘‘Does the use of the plain | 
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language exert any real material influence for good?’’ She 
took the stand that it does, and supported her theory by a 
number of incidents personally observed. She deplored 


| the tendency of many Friends—and some pillars in the 
Bonner, Rachel Knight and Arabella Carter, and a com- | 


mittee of three was appointed to take up the letter and | 


ehurch,—who use the plain language among their own 
class, as it were, and ‘‘turn to the maid and man-servant 
within their gates and use the plural language, thus un- 
consciously paying them the compliment of supposing them 


| to be more than one, and going contrary to the early tes- 


timony of Friends which taught brotherhood.’’ She 
closed by saying ‘‘If the Society of Friends stands for the 
early virtues, for love, tolerance and brotherhood, then let 
us use the language a symbol of brotherhood, best ex- 
pressed in the speech of our fathers’ day and may in hope 
~ still of ourown.’’ This was further discussed by Wm. P. 
Bonner who found the ‘‘plain language’’ the best introduc- 
tion in business life, Nathaniel Richardson thought feeling 
was more than language. After further remarks by Rachel 
Knight and Jas. Bonner the meeting closed. A. C. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


3rd mo. 1st (6th-day).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at Little Britain, 
at 10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day 
before, at 2 p. m, 

3rd mo. Ist (6th-day) — Baltimore 
Friends’ School Lecture, in the meet- 
ing house at Park Place and Laurens 
St., at 8 p.m. Henry Gains Hawn, 
School of Speech Arts; subject, ‘‘A 
Lecture Recital.’’ 

3rd mo. Ist (6th-day.)— Friends’ 
Central Old Pupils Lecture, 8 p.m. 
Dr. William P. Wilson, on ‘‘ Our 
Insular Possessions.’’ 

3rd mo. 2nd (7th-day).—Educational 
Conference under care New York Yearly 
Meetings Committee, at Friends’ Semi- 
nary, 226 E. 16th St., New York, at 
3 and 7.30 p.m. 

3rd mo. 2nd (7th-day).—Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting, at West Liberty, 
Ia., at 10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
same day, at 9.30 a.m. 

8rd mo. 2d. (7th-day).— Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Milton, Ind., at 
10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, same 
day, at 8 a.m. 

3rd mo. 3rd (ist-day).—Race St., 
After-Meeting Conference, at 11.45 
a.m. Isaiah, chapters VII, VIII. 

8rd mo. 8rd (ist day).—Girard Ave. 
meeting, attended by Joseph S. Walton, 
at ll a.m. First-day School and Con- 
ference Class at 9.45. 

3rd mo. 3rd. (lst - day). — Young 
Friends’ Association of West Grove, 
Pa. Lecture by Eleanor Wood in the 
meeting house, at 2.45 p.m.; subject, 
‘*The Life of Christ.’’ 

3rd mo. 3rd (l1st-day). 
Friends’ Association. 


Fallowfield 


8rd mo. 3rd (lst-day). Friends’ 
Home for Children, 4011 Aspen St., 
West Phila., meeting for worship at 
3 p.m. 

3rd mo. 3rd (1st-day).—Swarthmore 
College Lectures on Quakerism ; Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton, of George School ; 
‘*Spiritual Liberty.’’ Following lec- 
ture on the 17th, on ‘‘Quaker Wor- 
ship.’’ 

3rd mo. 8rd (l1st-day).—At Chester, 
Pa., at 3 p.m., a circular meeting, 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

3rd mo. 38rd (1st-day). — Fair Hill 
meeting, Philadelphia (Germantown 
Ave. and Cambria St.), attended at 
3.30 p.m. by Ellis W. and Helen C. 
Bacon, Mary H. Whitson, J. Leedom 
and Sarah W. Worrell, Samuel Jones, 
members of the Quarterly Meetings’ 
Visiting Committee. First-day School 
at 2.30 p.m. 

3rd mo. 8rd (1st-day)—West Phila- 
delphia meeting (35th and Lancaster 
Ave.), attended by Joel Borton, at 
11 a.m. 

3rd mo. 3rd (lst-day).—At Mer- 
chantville, N. J., Bible study class in 
Collins & Pancoast’s Hall, at 3 p.m. 

3rd mo. 6th (4th-day).—At Woods- 
town, N. J., at 7.30 p.m., a conference 
on ‘‘The Friend and his Citizenship.’’ 
Address by Henry W. Wilbur. Salem 
quarterly meeting next day. 

8rd mo. 7th (5th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting at Woodstown, N. J., 
at 10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, day 
before at 3 p.m. 

3rd mo. 8th (6th day).—Baltimore 
Friends’ School Lecture, in Park Ave. 
and Laurens St. meeting house, at 
8 p.m. Charles Dennison Kellog, 


‘*The Bird Man’’; subject: A Lecture- | 


Recital on Bird Life (illustrated) . 
3rd m>. 9th (7th-diy).—Sarlinzio1 


First-day School Union, at Trenton, 
N. J. 

3rd. mo. 9th (1st day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting at 15th and Ruther- 
ford Place, New York, at 2.30 p.m. 

3rd mo. 10th (1st-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at 
home of Elizabeth and Grace Capron, 
42 Fisher Ave., at 11 a.m. 

3rd mo. 10th (1st-day).—A_post- 
poned meeting of New Garden, Pa., 
Young Friends’ Association, at home 
of Anna M. Cooper, Avondale, Pa. 

3rd mo. 10th (1st-day).—Plymouth, 
Pa., Friends’ Association. 

3rd mo. 10th (1st-day).—Reading, 
Pa., meeting attended by members of 


Housekeepers must 
be watchful, for great 
efforts are made to 
sell the alum baking 
powders which every 
physician will inform 
you are poisonous to 
the human system. 

The Government 
Report shows Royal 
Baking Powder to be 
an absolutely pure 
and healthful cream 
of tartar baking pow- 
der, and consumers 
who are prudent will 
make sure that no 
other enters into their 
food. 





